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(Original ) a decision upon that bitter contest of the Jews | thou have me to do?” i 
Piety—Religion. be Siehilibanes whether God should be wor-|man—not too bigoted to Mew Foe the wah top 
The primary signification of piety in all lan-|shiped alone at Jerusalem, he told her, “the| embrace it freely and lovingly. Cranmer, the 
guages, is Glial love, and by a very natural exten- | hour cometh, when ye shall neither on this moun-| English prelate, was actuated by a flegrant reli- 
sion, is made to embrace affection, kindness, and |'ain, nor at Jerusalem worship the Pather.... .| gion, when he urged and compelled the reluctant 
in fact all the social attachments, and {rom these the hour cometh, yea, now is, when the true wor- | young king Edward VI. to sign the death-warrant 
cordial sentiments it assumes the character of de- shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in| of Joan of Kent, and it was piety that caused the 
votion, and forms;the amiable and substantial ba- | truth.” But alas! for the slow progress of hu-| royal youth to weep and exclaim “‘the Archbishop 
sis of religiun. Piety is a tree whose roots shoot | Manity! eighteen centuries have etched the wheel | must answer for this blood”! Those tears were 
down into the heart, thence it rises in collateral of Time, and this glorious prediction remains un- | rich jewels of filial love. 
branches where the virtues delight to nestle, but fulfilled—and what do we see? and what dowe| Religion delights to wrap herself in a shroud 
the,topmost bough, glowing in the sunshine of hear? Still the question is urged, “ where shall| of mystery, and engage te in the fruit- 
heaven is love to the Supreme Good! Though | we worship the Father”? ‘In Synagogues, or | jess task of unfolding it. From the time of those 
religion and piety in the parlance of society and Mosques, or Pagodas?—at St. Peter’s or at St.|+* Jang syne” theological bymns, established in 
the pulpit, are used synonymously, or at least are_ Paul’s? In Wesley’s chapel, or Calvin’s meeting- | the subterranean recesses of Egy t by her magic 
so blended and confused, that their real outlines | house?” And few there he, that listening to the |to the diseovery of Joe Smith's ted olden- 
are very indistinctly seen,—yet there is an obvi- | divine answer, casting aside the superfluity of re-| jeaved bible, how much brain labor has on ex- 
ous distinction, Religioa has some individual ligion, adore God with devout simplicity—in spir- | pended upon the fragments of ancient lore—the 
features entirely dissimilar with piety. Religion it and in truth. To judge from analogy, eighteen legitimate property of oblivion! Hyeroglyphics 
is the outward expression of a theological theory, | Centuries more must elapse, ere these magnificent | and strange symbols, and enigtnatieal tier J and 
mostly educational, or acquired in maturity by) results of his divine mission which the Redeemer | emblems, and curious idioms of dead she are es 
the cooperation of accidental influences. Hence, anticipated, are produced, and truth be loved and | and confused traditions, have been tcreanell Tuas 
our geographers say, speaking of the characters | adopted tor its own intrinsic good, and irrespec- plausible interpretations applicable to the pres- 
of nations and.counteies “the Mahometan reli- tive of its specious accompaments,—but ‘the ent position of religious sciences. Piety wath 
gion,” ‘the Jewish religion”—‘'the Catholic re- hour cometh!” Religion demands the extinction | (yj, and candid, and stable follows the obvious 
ligion,” &c, All ancient and modern religions of piety—the disruption of love’s delicate ties— | inductions of teason, and her brief conclusions 
contain within their ostensible schemes the ele-| the abandonment of home and its endearments— are irrefragible; she reads vehemently, that con- 
ments of piety in a greater or less degree, or the renunciation of the sweet and lovely things of scious law engraved with the divine finger on the 
they never could have obtained that ascendency | life and its various seasons, with the severe pen-| human heart, and its corresponsive records on the 
over the minds of the multitudes which history alty for an infraction of her bye-laws, of enduring | tablet of universal ereation, deciphered and ex- 
certifies they have,—for piety is a natural senti- everlasting burnings. Piety glides down, down | plained by human language in the Gospel—she 
nent of the human. bosom, and imperiously de- into the spirits depths, and there, on an altar of studies with quiet, humble attention the exposition 
mands something besides the mere husks of reli- flesh—a contrite and broken, heart, she flings al! of these principles on “‘ the mount,” and is only 
gion to satisly its cravings, The Gospel is alto-| wild, and rebellous passions —all herce, fiery | curious to learn, what is the height, and depth, and 
gether a fabric built upon the waked principles ot tempers—all unholy desires—the vanities of lile) breadth, and compass of the unchangeable “love 
piety—Jesus of Nazareth was perlectly pious— | —the aspirations of ambition,-the bands of cold | ot God which is im (received from) Christ Jesus.” 
bis, great comprehensive mind cherished senti- | selfishness—and satisfied with the ever increas- Religion is arbitrary, and mutable in her stand- 
ments of filial love as exalted and profound as | ing, stores of love before her—blessing and blest, ard of right and wrong, constituting that righte« 
the omnipotent object that inspired them. We |she treads in our beautiful world—brightens it | ous and good in one age and climate, and with 


~owill not say he was not a religious nan, for we flowers with her touch, and tinges its clouds with | one sect or nation, which she condemns in anothe® 


. . 4 i i i { j 

inight be misunderstood,—but so meagre were his | her light chanting her owa original hymna of i: season, with another elass of people, under simis 
views of outward religion—so utterly regardless | spiration, Glory to God in the highest and on jar circumstances,—she likewise confers an arti« 
was he of ancient imposing creeds and traditions, earth peace, good will to men”! Oa the contra- ficial sanctity upon particular places, edifices, ob- 
that the pharisees who were strictly religious men, | 'Y Religion calls the world a gloomy prison of sin | jects, soils, times, days, tomes persons offices 
complained of him as a blasphemer, (infidel) and | and sorrow, and life nought but a pilgrimage sad, | ceremonies, acts, and innumerable imaginar ; 
coined those malicious accusations that resulted | and joyless, and she makes them thus, by her un- | things, and by a false estimation, she su pose: ‘A 
in hi ile hi | natural prohibitions, : an Prsiting 
in his martyrdom. While his deep, ardent, pure P | where it has no real existence, and encourage 
piety breathed in every holy word that he uttered,| Religion is not only strict to mark iniquity, but and rewards ridieulous conceits of holy deeds. 
his religion was negative;—his piety was too vi-| to punish every deviation from her chalked line and extraordinary goodness. To the pure alf 
tal, too essential aud effusive to need, or rather|with severity. The stake and faggot,—the axe things are pure, and the voice which at the crea- 
to suffer the burtheas of a restrictive system of} and block, the halter and the gallows, are familiar tion pronounced all things ‘‘good” still echoes ir- 
eutward religion. Correctly speaking, the Gos-|as household implements im her precinets—and | the ear of Piety ‘‘good’’! ‘“The earth is the Lord’. 
pel should not be placed in the category of reli- | there human blood reeks unlamented, and human | and the fulness thereof,” and his visible footste 


gious. So impartial in its decisiuns—so equal in| groans if connected with transgression are un-| have rendered itholy. Our worldisa littiecham ” 


its privileges—so simple and merciful in its re-| heard, Piety seeks to palliate the scarlet offen- her with appropriate furniture, in that vast temply 
quirements—so spiritual io its action and influ-| ces of criminals to church or state—she ‘‘deals | the universe, and no human decisions can in. 
ence—with such a paucity of rites, and a total ab- | gently with a brother man,” and instead of forci-| crease or diminish the sanctitude of aught it coo 
sence of the garniture of ceremony and circum-| bly extinguishing the spark of life, she sanctions | tains. And what in the view of Piety constitutes 
stances, it may rather be denominated a more |the precedent of the holy Jesus, and in some way sin? It is a wilful dereliction of the eternal laws 
of love and truth—it ie that principle only which 
is opposite to herself—that which hates, hurts, 


God governs and assimilates to himself the hu-| ation of the offender, she says ‘‘go and sin no 
and destroyes—that which loveth and maketh a 


man department of his creation, These laws are) more.” The tender mercies of religion are cruel; 





eternal, and the gospel is a more explicit and lucid 
revelation of them to the hitherto veiled under- 
standings of mea. And yet the religion that 
hears. the gentle appellation of Christian, is any 
thing but simple—with a deity for a holocaust— 
with a mystical triad for an object of worship— 
‘with appalling visions of the future for the ma- 
binery of its discipline—with its annual series of 
ivale and fasts—with its sacraments and lit- 
urgies—with its priestly adornments and splen- 
did temples—with its offices of power and secular 
emolu poor, meek-eyed Piety is smothered, 
and passive,or perishes beneath the weight 


of the sacred rubbish. 
When the women of Samaria indirectly a 


pealed to Jesus (perceiving he was a prophet) 


} 
| 





mercy is the darling attribute of Divine Love and 
thus also of its correlative piety or filial love. In 
illustration of these sentiments we bring that hon- 
vrable, learned young man, Saul ef Tarsus. 


ery encroachment upon the Sinaian code, and the 
faith revealed to the old.ebrew patriarchs, re- 
vised, perfected and by venerable rabbins 
in succeeding ages, uted his miserable, 
christian brethren with relentless fury, but when 
the eyes of his soul were opened to see the glory, 
the beauty of truth exhibited by Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the native fountain of piety wich had been 
choaked, not exhausted in his heart, now impelled 
by the divine breath gushed forth with new life— 


subdued and childlike he cries, ‘ Lord, what wilt 





lie, and is the spirit of falsehood! Sin is ingrati- 
tude to God—injustice to man and abuse of self 
and consists mot in a want of deference to the vare- 


He} ous forms of religion, capriciously i sed 
was sincerely, devotedly religious; jealous of evi! lig P y impo upos 


the free-born soul, as interest, or prejudice, ov 
bigotry may dictate. There is a great specific 
differeace between Religion and Piety in hei: 
motives and objects of action, and their theorier 
of a future state; Religion points to a gloriou- 
reward hereafter, for the many sacrifices she de 
mands of us here—she offers hopes of an idea 
participation in the blisses of a heaven locates 
some where on the premises of Fancv, filled an. 
adorned with all that is rich, and grand, and beau 
tiful, and pleasant of earthy similtude (whic! 
things she effects to despise here) where a moiefy 


POSITORY 








of the human race will partake with us, of an un-| must be a member of the church, he should be 
changeable inactive quiet—an eternal feast of | what weterm religious. {tis by these perversions 
rest. She has, however, many different plans of | of ideas, and the language that should express 
heaven, gross or refined, and adapted to the tones | them, that some good men have gone down to 
of the different creeds upon which they are rear- | their graves with the stigma of infidelity attached 
ed, as those creeds are the virtual manifestacion to their memories, who while living, carried in 
of the moral and intellectual attainments of those |their bosoms philauthropic hearts, glowing with 


who cherish them. The reward of Piety is the love to God, geod will, and universal kindness to 





full free exercise of those pure exquisite affections man, too sincere to adopt the garb of a system | 


that characterize her—the kingdom of heaven ts iwhich their enlightened, expansive intellects re- 
not far off—for it is withia her owa precincts, the jected; on the contrary, men destitute of the 
devoted human heart; there, where the fruits of of moral goodness, are lauded by a blind posteri- 
the spirit cluster in glorious abundance “ righte-| ty for their harsh religion, No sophistry of mod- 
ousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost."’| ern biographers, partial to his political character, 
Beatitude eternally present, is not the reward of;can mould Oliver Cromwell inte a pious man, 





a series of probationary good deeds,—humanity 
dependent, caanot earn by its own efforts spiritu- 
al wages. The same law that maintains the Crea- 
tor in his own, immeasurable sphere of ineffable 
blessedress, affords proportionate happiness to 
his creatures, and this is the inevitable result of 
the united action of love and truth. Thus Piety 
has no solicitude about the condition and circum- 
stances of future being—-nor indulges in futile 
speculations concerning its yet invisible modes— 
conscious of the vivifying presence of that Power 
that is around all, above all, and in all, she im- 
plicitly confides her children to Omnipotence, 
which is the executive of Infinite Love. 


Piety, it is true, may be erroneously swayed by 


teract its own petty mistakes,—a tender power 
that never checks the bold, peremptory strides of 
religion. 

We should like to expatiate stifl more on the 
distinctive features of Piety in her white, trans- 
parent garments, woven in the loom of truth, in 
contrast with her more showy and glaring sister 
Religion, but must conclude this protracted arti- 
cle with a few inferences. If, as we have en- 
deavored to show, piety is human affection in all 
its relative exercises, from its most elevated at- 
tachment to the Great Supreme, down to its sym- 
pathy for inferior animal creation, there can be 
no such thing as false piety for it is the inhabitant 
of the heart only. And it is nearly a solecism 
also, to speak of true and false religion, —for reli- 

ion is ever trae te the system that supports it. 
t is the mere expression of that theory--the shad- 
ow of the substance, as bank bills represent the 
value of metals of the rich or baser sort, but are 
not metals themselves. We often hear of ‘‘pious 
divines,” “pious frauds,” ‘‘pious lies,” &c. Now 
piety is sincere and has no deception; these epi- 
thets properly belong to religion—the theories of 
some systems which religion represents, are sup- 
vorted only by stratagems. We perceive here 
Whe ludicrous incongruity of certain phrases in 
use among particular sects. One party talks of 
“getting religion” as if it was some tangible ob- 
ject—an estate-~a sum of money, or some extra- 
ordinary valuable animal, and this religion ‘** got” 
* with a few clamorous prayers, and groans, is lost 
as easily as ‘‘got,” by a peep into a ball-room, or 
an addition of a tasty bow of ribbon tothe dress. 
Rational piety is neither ‘‘got” nor lost in these 
ways, and a system of religion cannot be “‘got” 
in a hurry, without study, and reflection. Another 
party speaks of ‘experiencing religion” which 
proves ta be an agonizing strife with the fear of 
eternal punishment, and a subsequent implicit be- 
lief in, and cordial adoption of a peculiar set of 
tenets, supposed to be imposed upon the under- 
standing, ®y a special, gracious influence. Piety 
is of hourly and daily ‘*experience,” and the great 
bellows of revivalism used at inquiry meetings on 
anxious seats, rarely awakens its pure, heaven- 
born light amidst flashes of passionate emotions; 
if piety ever appears there, it is like a stray vio- 
let among tall weeds. The term of piety is gross- 
ly misapplied, also, «*Miss A. has ‘become pious” 
—upon inquiry, we find she repudiates all amuse- 
ments, attends all the religious meetings, has 
joined the church. Miss A. has become religious 
is the correct expression: Mr. B. keeps an ex- 
ewellent sckeol, but he is not “ pious,” and the 


though he had an abundance of extra religion. 
It is acknowledged that all our lexicographers 
both Latin and English have made piety and reli- 
gion synonymous in some respects, both signify- 
ing devotion and reverence to the gods, holiness, 
sacreiness, and one term defines the other, but it 
is observable, that the pious only, is rendered love 
to God, and fellow beings. If the corners of 
|these two flags are confusedly knotted together, 
‘their stems are planted on separate platforms. 
How desirable it is, that our serious writers, and 
pulpit teachers, should recognize these two terms, 
as conveying distinct ideas, especially, those of 
‘the liberal faith, who are reproached for their 





| want of spirituality, their indifference to ‘‘ evan- 
Pp 5 


‘ sali : . ’ |gelical religion,”.—we hope these brethren will 
a diseased conscientiousngss, or unenlightened im- | § gion, hope thes 


agination, but it has a power within itself to coun- | 


adopt the method of drawing the outlines strongly 
of piety and religion, that those who affect to be- 
eve that outward morality is all the Universalist 
requires for the Christian character, may be con- 
vinced of their injustice, and read this motto 
marked with indubitable characters on all their 
denominational banners, ‘non moralilas religiosa, 
sed, moralilas pia.”’ E. D. W. P. 
Lunenburgh, Vt. 


Original.) 
Letter from Washington, D. C. 

Dear Brotuer,—\In the absefice of much local 
news of importance, 1 desire t» express my thanks 
to the Governor of your State for his truly digni- 
fied and Gospel life-giving Thanksgiving Procla- 
mation. Rarely do we meet with an article dis- 
seminating such heavenly breathings of love and 





man, and man’s obligations to man, expressed 


late proclamation. 
just views it entertains of our heavenly Father 
the character and office of our Savior, and the} 
valuable precepts it enjoins upon man. These | 
benign sentiments go to every heart in the State, | 
which is more than the writings of any other per-| 
son do, exerting a sweet and salutary influence on | 
society; and thus we have reason to feel grateful | 
that any paper, conveying correct ideas of our| 
heavenly Father, and man, and Savior, are spread | 
before the entire community. No, one, we think, | 
can peruse it without rising with more liberal feel- | 
ings, with better thoughts of his neighbor, and) 
with more practical charity in his heart. 
Particularly, do | recommend the last para-| 
graph to the meditation of the respected editor of | 
the Vermont Chronicle, and all others who are ad- | 
vocates of capital punishment. Such breathings' 
as that contains, would seem sufficient to solten 
the most stubborn heart, and cause it to feel for 
unfortunate humanity, and thus cause to be ex-| 
tended to the criminal, if any there be, a moiety 
of that ‘* Great Law of Love, which the Bible in- 
culcates,”’ as noticed by the proclamation, by 
prolonging life a few years on earth (society be- 
ing as safe) while by such continuance his soul! 
might be rescued; and, too, when by such ‘‘ Law 
of Leve” all could wash their hands from being 
‘* ministers of cruelty” in desiring to prematurely 
hurry any poor soul into am eternity of torment, 


good willto all men, of a just appreciation of | . 


with more heartfelt sincerity, than that of your | 
I think highly of it for the} 


’ 
| 


| praise to our heavenly Father. 


ciful a disposition being manifested, we find them 
all in haste to send the poor soul off to that dark- 
abode, fearful, (as it would seem) that by some 
act of God’s mercy id life-time, it might escape so 
dreadful a doom!.. The Governor will not have 
wrote in vain if, by it, he infuse a more Christian 
feeling into sach hearts. 

It may also be gratifying to you to learn that 
Rev. Dr. Dewey, of the city of New York, has 
| commenced his pastoral engagements in| the Uni- 
itarian church in this city; and, although he in ra- 
ther feeble health, he has preached two Sabbaths 
to good acceptance, He is a man of powerful 
mind, rich in thought, langaage, and delivering; 
and could we induce our Unitarian brethren to 
annex the clear results and beauty of their own 
faith to their preaching, viz., the blessed resulls of 
God's love to all men, what a mighty good influ- 
ence would be exerted over our land! Particular- 
ly in the centre here, where so many assemble 
from all parts of the Union, and where these good 
influences would go out again into the world! 
| But we hope for something good to liberal Chris- 
tianity under Dr. Dewey, although there is a 
want on the part of that denomination to resolute- 
ly meet religious error, We hope that the South, 
in a measure, will become more enlightened; be 
freed from superstition and religious bigotry; and 
yet I fear, that such isthe strong tie between so 
called orthodory and slavery, that the Dr. will aot 
be able to accomplish much. ‘The fear and cru- 
elty inculeated by orthodoxy is a mighty aid to 
slavery. In fact, it is its principal support; for 
by it the slave is brought under the demanded 
submission. ‘The slave holder could not accom- 
plish this unless a terrifying religious influence 
was exercised; a threatening of dreadful torments, 
of fiery devils, and hideous ghosts, both here and 
hereafter, and thus, through it he succeeds; while 
the heart of the slaveholder by it, is well fitted to 
exercise the necessary tyranny over the slave. 
Thus you see how the two work together, and how 
hard the work to introduce better views of God 
and man. And just look, too, that the Vorth in 
part possesses no better views of our heavenly 
Father than that which so entirely favors slavery— 
| the same cruelty, and the same fear! ‘This is like 
\their condemning Catholicism, and then turo 
/round and adopt the Catholic “ trinity” and 
‘endless punishment” the very essence of Cathol- 
Well has our Lord said, “* When the 
blind lead the blind, they both fall into the ditch.” 

I desire, also to add that the present season 
makes two “ Thanksgivings” we have had in the 
Disirict, on the same day with you, and thus we 








jicism! 


| copy alter the pious example of our New England 


forefathers; and at the same time offer a tribute of 
Let me also ex- 
press my thanks for Rev. Mr. Austin’s acceptable 
article on the ‘‘Alliance.” It is in good keeping 
with his valuable work on the “Attributes.” Let 
me also thank you for your late editorial on the 
necessity of sustaining ** preaching.” 


ceived here from brother Flander’s two sermons. 


| Let every one use his best exertions on this sub- 


ject, and he will be an hundred fold repaid.  Fi- 
nally, let me thank all for the good they are every 
way doing, and we will all pray for a continuance 
of life for the purpose of carrying on the great 
work we are engaged in. 
Your obedient servant, 


: S. 


( Origingl. ) 

In No. 19 of the Watchman, will be found a no- 
tice of the Miscellany from R.S. It contains 
strictures upon an article in No. 5, of this Jour- 
nal, headed,—‘‘ Is this Universalism?”’ With the 
views of the writer of this article, I shall say 
nothing. He, no doubt, feels competent to de- 
fend his peculiar sentiments. 

R. S. says, ‘‘ There are, from time to time, ar- 





while hope was left! Certainly, every duty to 
God and man requires that our differing brethren 
abeve all others, (mach more than Universalists) 
should extend every moment of life possible to 
the criminal, by every rule of faith that he 
might be redeemed; and God will judge them for 





commitiee ere dissatisfied. To be “pious” he 








not exercising this mercy; but instead of so mer- 


>: % ee: © wa 


ticles in it (the Miscellany) which the writer of this 
notice has go agreeable sympathy.” The age and 
experience of R. S. should have taught him, that 


in a denomination like ours, where ther® is much 


metimes discordant views developed. The wri- 


professed exdividuahsm, there will be different and 


I feel alive * 
| to this work, on account of the good we have re- 


in the Miscellany we should judge, designed, 
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to give convincing statements of truth. We have 
med ih our raiks who will publish the resittts of their 
own investigations, whether our reviewer has any 
‘“agreeitilé sympathy” for them or not, R. S. has! 
heen lavish in his praises of articles in the Miscella- | 

and Quarterly, which have met his peculiar views | 
of retribution ; but when a writer “from time to 
time,” such for instance, as Br. Lumsden gives his 
idea of Christianity ; he exclaims “ if such views are | 
the distinctive features of Universalism, then, alas | 
me f fam not a Universalist,” 

But” R. S. says, “I do claim to be a Bible Uni- 
versalist,—not a Dr. Combe Universalist.” We do! 
not see how he can be a consistent Bible Universal- 
ist, ifhe rejects Mr. Combe’s views of divine jus- 
tice as they ave expressed in his second lecture on 
Moral Philosophy. From this lecture, some quota- 
tions were wade by the writer in the Miscellany, 
with which R. S, has ‘no agreeable sympathy.”— 
The object of that leeture from which the writer 
made his quotations, is to show, that divine justice 
is fully executed ih the present state ; and therefore, 
will be hereafter. If R, S. believes that divine jus- | 
tice is executed in this world,—that it will be in the | 
future stute ; then, he is not only a Bible Universal- 
ist, buta Dr. Combe Universalist. {t he does not 
helieve this doctrine, he is not a Universalist in any 
sense of that term. 


edness of the world will be their constant theme.— 
Other men come to the conclusion that 4 
“ This world is not so bad a world 
As some would try to minke it.”’ 
They think, there is no uecessity of changing the na- 
ture of man to make him what he should be. nt 


all that is necessary, is, to cultivate the freulties he | 


already possesses. The reason for this difference in 


men is, they look upon the world through themselves, | 


and see their own characters reflected upon the world 


j around them, 


The same principles are at work in the world, in- 
forming the ideas of men, relative to the true princi-| 
ples of Government. Some think that fear is the all | 
powerful prinetple in the government of the world, 
Others think that love is a more efficacious principle 
in the government of man, and the réason is, “ as a 
man thinketh so is he.” Some men have great faith 
in haman Legislation. They think that, without | 
such laws and penalties, to enforce obedience, this | 
world would present a scene very much resembling a 
slaughter-house. They are frightened at the ver 
idea of dispensing with severe laws and penalties. 
There would be no siifety as to life or property— 


‘ ae | 
men tust be compelled by physical force to do what | V#8 8bout to pass. 


is right, or they never will do right. Others have 
but little or no confidence in human Legislation, or 
in the principle of forcing men to do right by physi- 
cal restraints. 


f have rend Mr.oCombes works attentively, and if They discard the principle of fear, or | 
I mistake not, his views of the divine government | of overcoming evil with evil. ‘They believe, the | 
are in harmony with Universalists generally. If exercise of love and kindness is the only true prin-| 
I should aseume that the “ Righteous are recompen- | cipal of government or to make men what they should | 


| A Murderer Saved, 


Our friends of the orthodox school have a great 
ideal to say about murderers going to heaven. They 
| accuse us of taking them all there whiether they de- 
| sive ta go or not ; anc they are constantly asking us 

to explain the process by which a mau gets his pun- 
| en who kills another, and is soon killed bim- 
self. 

Let us see how they get murderers into heaven. 
| Here is an article relating thereto, taken from a late 
Daily ‘Tribane. 

The Hanging. 

Charles Thomas, the negro convicted of the mur- 
der of Ford, was executed yesterday at quarter be- 
fore 2 0’clock, P. M. in the yard of the City Prisow, 
and on the gallows prepared for the execution of 
Colt. The wife of the unfortunate man visited him 
in his cell m the morning, and after a short interview 
they bade each other farewelland she went away.— 
‘Two clergymen, Rev. Messrs, Holt and Evarts, then 
| Went into the cell and remained with the condemned 
| praying with him and preparing his mind, or aiding 
‘him to prepare it, for the scene through which he 
The sheriff repaired to the cell 
jat half-past one and told Thomas that all was ready. 
|'To this replied, “so am I, too.” The officers then 
| proceeded to put on the habiliments of death, and 
led him out to the platform, to which he went with 
a firm tread. Before his execution he addressed the 
persons present as follows : 

“| have a belief in God and in all his works, but 1 


sed in the earth, much more the wicked and the sin-| he, and even admiting that there woald be many | 2*¥@ only lately come to that belief. [have been a 


ner,” and not appeal directly to the Bible, but to ad | 
mitted facts, or Combe’s Moral Philosophy, to sus-| 
tain my position ; R. S. would say, in reply to me, | 
“If Universalivn ix sopported by such proofs, alas | 
me! Lam not a Universalist.” 


Tt is an evidence in favor of Universalism, that it 
is supported by a correct exposition of the moral and | 
natural laws of God. Such are Mr. Combe’s works, 
notwithstanding the ungenerous attempts of profes- 
sed theologians at cant and ridicule. Pruth is truth | 
Tet it he developed by whom it may. Ifa writer il- | 
lustrates his sentiments by an appeal te Comb’s 
works, or any correct system of inorals ; it serves to 





reach a class of minds,which cannot.be so well reach-| prepared for such a state of things now as it ever | 


ed by other weans, It alyo opens a new field of proof’! 
for Wniveranliom, R. S. onee addressed a series of 

Jetters to a“ young Minister” in which he repudiated 
in severe terms the preaching of old. fashioned Uni- | 
versalism. The fathers of our eause appealed to the | 
Bible, anil the Bible alone for proof of ryptt noe ara 

This was the old fashioned Bible Universalism | 





now is the time to adopt it. 


think the good would far outweigh the evil. 
whence arises this difference of opinidn ? It is, as | 


crimes committed if physical restraints should be 
removed, still they think, there would be no more, to 
suy the least, than there are now under all the phys- 
iwal restraints by which the world is governed. 

Many believe, the time will come when” mankind 
will be governed hy higher principles than physical 
force, but say they, men are too wicked, at present. 
They think, the world would not bear it now, er 
all at once, 

Others have all confidence, not only that love and 
kindness is the true principle of government, but that 
They apprehend no 
particular danger. They think the world is as well 
will be, and, ifsome evils should be the rr Mas 

rom 


before stated. Men see the work! through them- 
selves, or “as a man thinketh so is he.” 

Whether the principle of fear can te dispensed 
with or vot in the government of man. is a question 


which R. S. thought in bis letters to a “ Young Min- | of serious doubt with many, und [ shall not attempt 


ister,” was not profitable to preach. But when aj prove that it can be, but this mach [ will say, if] 
writer adopts a different method of proof, turns aside | here is a class of men in the world that cannot be | 


from the beaten parth, he rebukes him by. saying, | 
“To prove iny views of Universalim, | quote serip- | 
ture passages.” Ifthe writer bad quoted Combe to| 
prove the doctrine of present and future retribution, | 

- §. no doubt would have had an agreeable sym- 
pathy for the sentiments, 


| splay tothem the knot 
enough, then uncap hell and let its sulphurious flames 


governed by a higher principle, then mount the ar- 
tillery—unsheath the sword—turn the screws of Leg- 
islation upon them—open the Prison doors and ex- 
hibit its horid interior—rear the Gallows and de- 
and the noose. If this he not 


Woulkl not R. S, be as well employed in removing | ascend—Hurl thanderbolts forged in its lowest abyas 


the beam from his own eyes, before plucking splin- 
ters from the eyes of his brethren? av® 








( Origznal. ) | 
“43a man thinketh in his heart so is he.” 
The truth of this text cannot be doubted by any 
close observer of the workings of the human mind ;| 
and perhaps, if the phraseology should be reversed, | 
ite truth would be equally apparent—Thus, “ As a} 
man is, so he thinketh.” But take it either way, | 
and its truth must be apparent to all. To illustrated 
this faet, is the object of the following. Self being | 
the mediam through which mankind took upon ob-| 
jeets, their own charactors are reflected on every-' 
thing around them. For instance, a man that pos- 
sesses ncruel, vindictive disposition, will have like 
views of the character of the God he worships. An-| 
other man possessing a kind and benevolent disposi-| 
tion also thinks he sees the same disposition man- 
ifested in the character of the God he worships. In| 
short, every principle or passion exhibited in the) 
charactors of men will be a leading atribute in the | 
characterof the God they severally worship, and the | 
reason ix, mankind look through themselves up to | 
Deity and imagine they see their own characters re-| 
flected in Him. 

Seif is also the medium through which mankind 
look u the world. They form their ideas of the 
character of the world, from their own character.— 
You can generally ascertain the character of a man, 
from his ideas of the character of the world. For 
instance. You see u man eternally harping upon,, 
«Total depravity” and you have a key to his own 
eharacter fer he sees the world through himself. 

Seme mea have but liule confidence in any > 
aed are very suspicious of exery body, and the 














uttheir heads—and if, they are not yet what they 
should be, then try something else, if needs be, the 
balm of kindness. If this fails, than give them up 
as lost, and lost forever ! 
Swanton, Vt. Bhi ithe Pr: ‘. B. R. 
(From the Magazine and Advocate.) 
Br. Waggoner and the Canton Society. 

Ata meeting of the first Universalist society of 


>! Canton, N. Y., convened at the church pursuant to | 


previous notice, the following preamble and Resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted. 

Whereas, our beloved brother Rev. William H. 
Waggoner has received and accepted an invitation 
from the first Universalist society in the city of ‘Troy 
to become their Pastor, and tendered his resignation 


ation must follow :— 
Therefore Resolved, ‘That we present nur warm- 
est thanks to Br. Waggoner for the able, faithful and 


| untiring manner in which he has preached the Gos- | 


pel to us for the last six years ; 

Resolved, That we further accord to him our 
warmest thanks for his devotion to the interests of 
the Sunday School cause in this Association : 


Resolved, That our best wishes attend him in his | 


new field of Inhor, and that we invoxe the blessings 
of Heaven upon him and the people of his charge. 
Resolved, That the Clerk of this Society forward 
a copy to the Magazine and advocate for publication, 
and also a copy to Br. Waggoner. 
Z. N. ELLIS, Clerk. 


0G-A poor homeless man, by the name of Jacob 
Smith, was found dead in Deerfield, last week. In 
his pocket was found a bottle of rum, from which he 
had evidently been drinking and which doubtles was 
the cause of his death.—Manchester Messenger. 





| great sinner; | delighted in sin, bet now | experience 
|the blood of Christ. { believe my sins have been all 
iforgiven. [stand here not afraid to meet my God. 
| Lam ready and willing to die, believing that God has 
|pardoned my sins; they have all been pardoned 
| through the blood of Jesus. Bless God—bless my 
country, bless all the Presidents, bless the Judges, 
| Juries and the Laws of these United States. 1 have 
no more to say.” 

When the negro had concluded his speech, pray- 
|ers were offered by Rev. Messrs. Hatt and Everts. 
| ‘The poor man then repeated in a firm tone of voice 
|the text, “*O death, where is thy sting? O Grave, 
| where is thy victory ?’ He then shook hands with 

the sheriff, clergymen and others, and said, “ Execu- 
| tioner, do your duty.” As the cap was drawn over’ 
his face he excluimed, “ Take care of my wife—for 
| God’s sake remember my wife.” The ropé was 
then cut by Deputy Sheriff McDonough, and the 
vietim of the liw was in an instant dangling in the 
jair, He was a stout man in full health and strug- 
| gledt severely. 

Mr. Ford, the murdered man, is now in a place of 
endless terment, supposing him to have been uncon- 
| verted which we presume wus the fact. And the 
| negro, Charles Thomas, is in henven—in full view’ 
|of his murdered vieum. ‘These are the unuvoidable 
|conelusions of orthodoxy ; which vaunts itself’ over 
| Universalism on the plea that it teaches no pun- 

ishment for sin. When did this man Thomas re- 
| ceive the just recompense for his sins, admitting that 
| this world is not a state of retribution ? 

| ‘Phe reader can now see how very easily partialist 
| preachers cun let murders into heaven. And nox 
only so they can perceive in this and similar cases 
|the beauty of that system which makes man’s end- 
| less destiny depend upon the action of a moment or 
ja few hours. It is highly probable that the negro 
| would have died without any preparation for heaven, 
had he not sent his victim out of the world into a 
blazing lake of fire. In that case he owes his seut 
in the celestial world to ove of the blackest sinners 
on record—-for the consequence of the act led him to 
|make the preparation which he did under the guar- 
| dianship of two orthodox preachers. 

| How does it happen that all the murderers of the 
land are great sticklers for endless misery; seeing that 











|to this society, which has been accepted, and the | doctrine ts the sufe-guard and pillar of religion ? 
| connexion as pastor and people is broken and separ- | 


But what a barbarous practice is that of killing 
jmen by law. [t chills one’s blood to read of hanging 
}up# human being by the neck, and of his dangling 
| in the air.—Star inthe West. , 

| Power is more safely retained by cautious than se- 
| vere counsels, 





Vermont University. 

We have received a copy of the Catalogue of the 
| College at Burlingion. The number of students is 
as follows, viz: Freshmen, 22; Sophomores, 26 ; 
Juniors, 27; Seniors, 25, total 100. The course of 
study in this College is decidedly thorough, and 
yoo 





Clinton Liberal Institute. 

We acknowledge the receipt of the Catalogue of 
this Institution. It is located at Clinton, N. ¥.— 
The number of students during the past year is ax« 
follows. Gentlemen 142; Ladies 54. The wiater 
term c oo the lSithinss. More sext week: 
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WATCHMAN AND REPOS TORY. 








(From the Magazine and Advocate. ) 
“1 Don’t Care.” 
BY MRS. S. ELIZA GIBSON. 


“ Howcould you do so, brother ?” asked Helen 
Lee, as she returned to the sitting room, after having 
conducted a couple of young ladies to the door, who 
had cated that morning for the first time. 

*“ Do how ?” was the reply of the young man, 
apparently, deeply absorbed in the beok he was | 
reading, sat leaning back in a chair, with his feet | 
resting on the windew sill. | 

“Why to appear so indifferent; and wkenl re-| 
minded you that ladies were present, in the hope 
that you would lay aside your book, and appear 
more gentlemanly, you said that you cowld not help 
that—if | was more interested with my company than 
yourself with reading, you were glad of it—but you 
doubted it.” ‘ 

«Well and what of that ?” asked he, as closing 
his book, he brashed the waving hair from his beau- 
tiful forehead, and with.a smile looked up imto the 
flushed face of his sister. l 

«© Why. it wae absoluteby rude, and I know the Mis- 
ses Cranston felt it to beso, for they each biashed, 
and do all [could afterward they appeared #l at 
ease ; and [ have no doult.that they are at this mo- 
ment, making remarks about it.” 

* And if they are, I dosi’t care.” 

«“ There it is again—do you know Edwin, vhat I 
have many fears, that this same “don’t cate” prin-| 
ciple will yet be your ruin ?? | 

« Indeed | and what would you have me te do ?— | 
come Sis, let us hear what would be your rule of 
conduct.” ‘ 

“ { would-have you more guarded in your expres- 
sions than you are on some occasions—more atten- 
tive and condescending in your intercourse with so- 
ciety—more affable and polite in your demeanor to 
ive ladies,” and here Helen smiled at views, which 
in expression, seemed so much inferior in impor- 
tance, te what they ‘had done in her previous veflec- 
tions, “ in'a werd would have you more mindful of 
the opinion which your associates may form of you, 
and more solicitous for ‘the appropriation of your 
friends.” 

* And so you would have me withhold the honest 
expression of my views, for fear that some conceited 
fool might differ from me in opinion—you would 
have me destitute of all indey nce of character, 
a bounden and obedient slave to all the heartless and 
cigvoning formalities of conventional life ; and with 

all, you would bave me a be-perfumed, be-whisker- 
ed, and be-fodied ladies’ man—bowing at the beck of 
every silly flirt; smiling approval to all their fol- 
lies, and repeating false fatteries, und soft nonsense 
in their hearing to convince them, may-hap, of the 
exalted idea | entertain ef feminine weakness ! and 
all this, that [ may secure the good opinion of my as- 
sociates, and the approbation.of my friends !—and 
is it my sister Helen, that would wish me to become 
a Harry Benton ?” : 

“Oh Edwin !” exclaimed Helen, as the mention 
of this conceited fep, gave life to the pertraiture ber 
brother had co faithfully drawn, *® Edwin you 
know I would not have you become bike that silly, 
senseless fellow ; but— 

“ But what Helen ?—you know that d alwnys act, | 
as nature and my feelings dictate—these dictates you | 
woul! have me disregard ; and net less so, the whis- | 
perings of conscience.” | 

«No its not so—I do not wish you to aseume that | 
vou do not feel, much less to violate the promptings | 
ef your moral nature ; but you could be honest, and | 











yet not be rough; you could dissentfrem others opin-| ity suffer in deprivation and distress? his was the | quette, and the result, as 
ions, and advance your own in all écankness, and yet| tear ef sympathy first to flow im their behalf, and promise amendment. 
not give offence ; you could study a little more the | his the ever ready and willing aid, which was first operate against him, 
act of pleasing, and yet not dissinrulate ; in short,you | put forth to alleviate their wants. Did any suffer jand she ere long badd 


rules ef good society, 1 do so, anil the world may 
make the most of it 
the good and virteous is concerned, | don't-care a fig, 


.|for the approval of but one individual, in the wide 


world, aud she it is most true, is good, virtueus, and 
pure. Qn your account, | sometimes hesitate, rath- 
er than injure your feelings, but my dear Helen, you 
even, mest not regard appearances—if I so far gov- 


for it, and let that suffice.” 

Helen saw the earnestness with which ther brother 
had spoken, and as she did not doubt the sincerity of 
the feelings to which he had given expression, she 
forbore to reply ; yet she regretted, more sincerely 
than she had ever before done, the existence of this 
one fault in his character. His conversation had re- 
vealed i¢ to ber in amother and far different light, 
from that in which # had ever before appeared, and 
she saw the greater danger to which he was exposed, 
She had never before supposed, that he regarded a 
desire for approval, and that urb nity of deportment, 
and kind regard for others views and feelings, which 
prevents the too severe expression of our ewn, and 
which constitute true politeness, as crippling the free 
exercise of conscience, and therefore condemnatory, 
or that, what she had ever deemed a fawk in him, 
was commended by his judgmem, and sanctioned hy 
his moral powers. She felt that he was wrong, burt 
she felt too, how difficult it would be to convince 
him of this, and how utterly futite would be all her 


efforts to dissuade him from a ceurse of couduct in | 


which he felt himself approved. 

It is ever thus-—that imperfection, which through 
a false coloring is recommended #y judgment to the 
commendation of its unfortunate possessor, is ever 
doubly a fault, and doubly to be deplored, for it is, 
so to speak, surrounded by a fortress impregnable 
to the assault of censure er reproof ; but that indi- 
vidual who is made sensilde of his derelictions from 
the pathway of propriety or rectitude, i¢ alreadly 
half converted, and kindness and perseverence cam net 
fail to correctand restore him. How necessary then, 
that all, inasmuch as all are liable to err, should re- 
gard with the closest scrutiny their rules of conduct, 
und motives for action ; and if in this scrutiny, aaght 
should be discovered, which marks them as peculiar 
to thetnselves, to endeavor to ascertain the true char- 
acter of such peculiarities. Is it not possible that all 
of us, by dooking carefully into the mirror which self- 


examination would thus hold up, might discover de- | 


formities where we had before though: nothing but 
beauties shone 7” 

It has been intimated, that this disregard for the 
opinions of others, was the only fault of Edwin Lee; 
and strictly it might be said to be so—at least had he 
been healed of this he would have been as nearly 
perfect as is the lotof man, Left at early age, with- 
out that watchful care and training, of which youth 
so much stand in need, and which few like a mother 
will be likely to bestow ; and an only son of a kind 
and indulgent father, who deemed that he evinced 
sufficiently, the interest and affection he had for his 
children, by providing amply for their public educa- 
tion, and laboring to secure for them a fortune; with- 
out attending to their home instruction, or mental 
discipline ; Edwin was thrown entirely upon himself, 


and those inclinations and propensities, which with | 


the proper pruning and culture, might have been 
rendered as beautiful and rare exotics, were allowed 
to remain rude and uncultivated, and in the native 
richness of their soil, lost their heauty and fragrance, 
and became rank in their own wild luxuriance. 

Still was he generous, self-sacrificing, and forgiv- 
ing. Did any of the unfortunate children of human- 


could conform to the rules of good society, and not| unjust persecution, or unmerited disgrace ? he was 


enter into all its excesses and vanities ; you could) 
seek the epprobatien of all gaod persons and virtues, | and it mattered not whether the opposed were to | 


and yet not make their approval your only incentive | him, friend or enemy, or how much by the unpopu- 


to action or restraint, save by avoiding that whick to 
them has au “ appearance of evil.” 

“ My deer sister,” said Edwin, who had listened 
with patience, and even with interest, while Helen 
had appeared so animated ; ‘ [ know your kind heart, 
and can partly appreciate your feelings; you love 
me, and ere desirious,that all others should regard me 
in the same manner; but this will never be, and in- 
deed | have not a care that it showld. What you 
say about acting natural and yet avoiding the evil 
censequences, | am not constituted ‘to understand ; 
and what you call rules of good society, are to me 
without soul, and arbitrary—I can not conform to 
them, without sacrificing my independence:; and to 
be frank with you, J think this is semetimes the fault 
of sister Helen. It is true, you are galled consider- 
ate, antl pleasant, aod greeable, and all that, but you 
kaow Lecare net for what they say-of me, and so on 
ithe whole, if itis most ‘convenient for me to con- 


ever their earnest champion, and zealous defender ; 


lar course he was pursuing, he was made a partaker 
ia their discredit. Or did the intelligent or refined 
in feeling, seek companionship or congeniality ? if it 
suited his mood, in his society it could be found ; 
but he in this way contributed to their emoyment, 
not from any thought, much less any desire to 

lease ; but because he was well informed, naturally 
intelligent and social, and was possessed of a heart 
overflowing with genuine good feeling and affection. 

If it suited kis mood—but if not how different was 
his conduct! No entreaties or expostulations on the 
part of Helen, could induce ‘him, to treat with 
common Courtesy or civility, those towards whom he 
felt a repugnauce, or in whose society -he expected 
less entertainment, than in pursuits his own inclina- 
tions marked out. [t would be base hypocrisy he urg- 
ed, to attempt the agreeable towards such, and he 
we not do it nor did he care what they thought.or 
saith! ~ 





(form:te any .ewn .inolinations, and vielate the poor | 


So far as the approbation of 


And, asks ¢he reader, could this oue fault upon. 


—— 


which he prided himself aa a virtue, resnlt in his ro- 
in and disgrace ? We will follow on in his footsteps, 
for a few short months, and see. He was now at the 
| age of twenty one,but just returned from coMege with 
|—descredit attached to his name. On account of 
| marked disrepect and insult, to one of the assistant 
| Professors ; he had been expelled within three months 
jof the period, when but for this, he bad graduated 


who ern myself, as to regard your feelings, give me credit | with honor to himself, and credit to the institution. 


|The professor alluded to, was of a truth, arbitray 
‘and tyrannical, and far from being in possession of a 
| noble and exalted mind—he bad on nemberless oc- 
|casions, interfered with the innocent amusements 
and harlmnless pursuits of the students, and bad dic- 
tated to them beyond the boundaries of his authority, 
and when they bad failed to act in accordance with 
his commands, he had in more than one instance 
procured for them unmerited and severe AH 
mands. ‘The fearless and independent spirit of Ed- 
win, could not endure this, ye when his class had 
assembled one morning for recitation in this Profes- 
sor’s department they found his desk ornamented 
with a towering paper cap, bearing devices, which 
represented him in some of his most ridiculous pre- 
ceedings, and so life like that they could not be mis- 
understood ; and inscribed with mottos, significant of 
the disrepect and detestation in which he was held 
by the students. Such open lawlessness could not 
be allowed to pass unnoticed, and as Edwin would 
not debase himself so much, as to assume the servile 
and cringing part of disguise, he avowed himself 
the author, as soon as the investigation was com- 
menced, 

“ Brother,” said Helen, when on the eve of his 
unexpected return, he had related to her all the eir- 
cumstances—“ could you not buve borne with hic 
three months longer ?” 

** Oh as to that, perhaps I could, but I wished him 
to know the estimation in which he was held, and 
| the pesition which he occupied in our feelings ; and 
there was not another of the class, that had the mo- 
ral courage to reveal it to him, although they would 
abuse hin in his absence, more than I could have a 
heart to. 

** And did you not fear discovery, and what would 
most likely be the consequent result ? 

** | intended that they should net long seek for the 
author, and was fully a of the prohatle conse- 
quences, but little ind I care for that.” 

“Still you must have known how such things were 
| regarded, and | should have thought that rather than 
ineur the disgrace of being expelled, you would have 
shrunk from so rash an experiment.’ 

“ Helen, be was a contemptible fellow, notwith- 
standing his high station, and | was willing to give 
evidence to the world that { thought so ; and now if 
they despise me, let them do so, [don’t care.” 

“ But | fear it will operate against you—you know 
that motives, or even acts, are not always taken inte 
consideration, and it not unfrequently happens, that 
erring persons, are more despised on account of the 
punishment they endure, than fer the errors which 
[they have committed.” 

“Strange logic you ladies advance,” said Edwin ; 
but however strange it preved none the less true in 
his case. 

This circumstance led Helen ¢o fear, that the reck- 
| less fearlessness which had characterized the earlier 
| youth of her brother, had been deeply strengthened 
| during his absence, nor did the eventsof a few weeks 
| which followed, serve to lessen this impression,— 
"Phe occurence which was the subject of the conver- 
| sation that opens this sketch, was. not the first in- 
| stance of his wide departure from the laws of eti- 
has been since, did not 

Her fears too, that it would 
meen mat menos foundation, 
evidence of their being realized. 
The news that Edwin Lee had been oupaied from 
callege, was soon widely circulated, and a set of 
young men, whose recklessness might bear a harsh- 
er epithet, inasmuch as their other conduct showed 
them to be destitute of many of those higher and 
more ennobling qualities which characterized bim— 
commended his spirit, and sought to make him ene 
of their nunrber, They were possessed of some good 
qualities—wio is not ? and Edwin adiniring in them 
the opposite ef what he so much despised in others, 
and relying in his own firm conviction of right, as 
sufficient security against his being led astray, yield- 
ed te their courtings, and joined in their meetings. 
Helen entreated and expostulated, but to no avail— 
“they are net thought ' respeetable,” said she, “ and 
you will he thought no better than they.” 

** And because they are not thought respectable,” 
said Edwin, ‘1 must forsooth believe them unworthy 
my society, and join in the cry against them to earn 
for myself this appellation. “hey may have faults, 
I grant, end grievous ones, but it does mot follow 
that I, of heme pe ok copy them, and besides, 
you may ‘bélieve me dear Helen, many of those. 
are wpou and courted, rahe weenie 
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-apectable in your suciety, do not possess half the 
.nobleness and generosity of soul, that de these same 
syoung men. We must be charitable one towards 
another.” 

Alas unfortunate young man! he forgot that evil 
hath sophistry, and sir hath snares; and in seeking 
to avoid those extremes which we admit, are more 
frequently the foundation of evil amongmankind, he 
deemed not that he might plunge into their oppe- 
sites, whose errors were as equally reprehensible. 

The winter glided swiftly on, and with it, those 
tong evenings whose hours are so favorable to the 
amusements and enjoymnents of the young. Helen, 
who really felt herself inferior to her brother, in ma- 
ny of those ennobling qualities which grace the hu- 
man heart, and who saw that he was welcomed anid 
beloved by those who knew him best, even in the 
best society, blushed to remind him too frequently 
of his errors, and had long sinoe desisted. Edwin 
still continued to meet with the young men, whom 
he without scarcely being aware of it, felt unwilling 
to introduce to the society of his sister ; and when 
the common conversation, and pastimes, which at 
first had served for their entertainment, began to 
prove less adequate to the longer evenings, he was 


indaced to now and then, join ata game of cards— | 


“tmerely for amusement!” Ah!the knew net the 
‘various plans and schemes which these same associ- 
ates had employed to accomplish this same step—nor 
indeed, of the greater strides which they were wont 
to make when his reproving eye was not upon them. 
“They early learned that wile and craft, could alone 
ensuare him, but when onee ensnared, would they 
mot draw a bit, from the stored coffers of old Lee ?” 
~* There certainly can he no harm in playing cards 
for amusements—ic ie far better in truth than to meet 
and slander our neighbors,’ were words te which 
Walwin listened and gave heed ; but playing cards 
for amusement was soon very dull business without 
any incentive and a small stake would certainly add 
interest and zest, and—need we fellow their various 
steps throwgh that eventful winter ?—when Spring 
again opened Edwin Lee was a gambler; and who 
that has been taught to gamble, hes not learned with 
that lesson, the additional one, oftasting often of the 
‘ittoxicating bowl ? 

But who can portray his feelingr, when on a beau- 
tiful morning of that spring, he awoke for the first 
‘time Co a sense of his coedition ; and that condition,’ 
oh how unlike to hia, one year previous! On such 
at morning as this, he had then arese with the first 
«fawoings of light, aud refreshed by his slumbers, 
had seated himself with book in band, by an open 


window, and inhaling the invigorating air, and lis-}already crushes and kills me.” 


tening to the joyful anthems of the newly arrived 
welcomers of this happy season, kis own heart had 
swelled with emotious of thanksgiving and gratitude, 
tothe great Giver of every good. But now how: 
alifferent ! The notes of the birds were as happy 
and joyful as then ; the morning though farther ad- 
wanced was as bright and balmy, and in himself 
uwtlone was there achunge. He had not yet arisen, 
wor did he feel that he could, The night before had 
far advanced ere he had returned, and in whata 
state the mudded clothes, of which he had not been 
disrobed, too plainly attested. His.Jimbs were pain- 
ful, his eyes inflamed, and a confused feeling in his 
deal, joined to a bitter biting remorse at his heart. 
or onee in his life he had a “ care’*’—he dreaded to 
nieet his sister, and degraded aud debused as he felt 
himself to be, he hardly dared te lift his thoughts or 


was laid softly upon his arm, white a veice trembling 
with emotion whispered—* dear brother do not go 
out to-night.” 

Had that hand been leprous, it would not have 
been dashed from his arm with quicker force, and 
rushing to the street he was soon beyond the hearing 
of that voice, which though of entreaty, stung more 
deeply than would have done the harshest notes of 
condemnation. ‘ Oh, God !? said he, hast thou in- 
deed, forsuken me ?—yes, it must be, and degraded 
wretch that [ am, my punishment is not greater than 
my deserts ! He hurried with a rapid and uneven 
step, through a darkened alley, aad ascending the 
steps of a building whose thickly curtained windows 
suffered not even a straggling ray of light to escape 
from within, he placed his hand uper the latch as if 
to enter, But a shudder passed over him, and for a 
moment he hesitated. It was here that kimself and 
companions had of late convened, aud it 1# not a won- 
der, that be should instinctively reeeil as ke thought 
of all the wretchedness which these nightly convo- 
cations had heaped upon him. But ere the good re- 
solution had time to be formed, he thought again of 
the kind and indulgent father, whe he felt would 
turn in disgust from the son that had so abused his 
kindness and indulgence ; and of the enly and loving 
sister, who with all her purity, must shrink from 
him, when made acquainted with his additional 
transgressions. He must keep it from their knowl- 
edge—he must repay and replace, and with despera- 
tion in his heart and movements he entered ; but ere 
the honr of midnight, he again rushed forth more 
wearly frenzied thau before. He was hurrying along 
for he knew not where, and cared not whither, 
when he was overtaken and a hand laid heavily upon 
his arm. 

* Stay,” said the voice of his partner in the losses, 
“‘T have somewhat to say to you,” and he bent his 
mouth dlose to the ear of the listener. 

The moon shone bright into the face that had once 
beamed with intelligence, and joyousness, and, con- 
scious rectitude ; but in its present revealings, oh 
how different! Now haggard and as pale as mar- 
ble, with a finger pressed firmly of his lips, and his 
eyes bent upon the ground, stood Edwin Lee, lis- 
tening to the sche:nes of one, who hat been a plotter 
in his ruin. 

‘* You say,” swid he * that his gains have been ill- 
gotten ; that he hus oppressed the poor, and——” 

“ Ves, and more” 
‘* Well, come then; let me restore to them, and 
keep it from their knowledge, and I will endnre the 
rest alone—this, this cnn not add to the weight which 





« > * * * * 
‘The next morning a letter was placed in the hands 
of Edwin's father,informing him that last nightchis son 
with another young man, was detected, while in the 





to riot 3” and when we reflect u virtue and vice 
in their gradations, we can not deny the truth of the 
remark. ‘The kind Giver of our every blessing bas 
bestowed all our faculties for good, and the eri ht- 
ened and conscious exereise of these alone, is what 
constitutes virtue. If this exericise is neglected or 
abused, confusion and riot, disgrace and ruin will fol- 
low. Let those who scorn to seek the good opinion 
of ther fellow men, and in thus doing set at nought 
that faculty whose function it is to aim at securing 
this and the approbation of all—think ef these things, 
aod in striving to avoid the more common extreme of 
base and cringing slavery to ‘‘ what will the world 
sny” seek that happy medium which is virtuous and 
highly to be cemmended, 
East Hamilton, N. ¥. 


“THE WATCHMAN. 
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“ Piety—Religion.” 


On our first page, widl be found a long and ably written 
article under the caption we have placed over this, It 
exhibits a clear, nervous intellect, eoupled with strong 
feelings, all alive to the false distinecions and deceptions 
which are made by mest of mawkind on the subject of 
religion, and the numerous and éreadful evils which flow 
therefrom. Wedo not, however, approve of the distinc- 
tion the writer makes between Piety and Religion, i. e. 
in the sense in which we usually use the term seligion ; 
but, we perceive this writer uses the term religion, in - 
a different sense from that in which we generally use it ; 
so that, really, there is no difference between her views of 
things and ours; but simply, with reference to the meaning 
of the werd, religion. The writer of the article seems to 
use it ints geographical or historical sense ; as when 
we say, the Jewish religion, or the Mahometan, or Chris- 
tian, or Pagan Religion. She uses it to signify—not 
true religion—but, what passes fer religion as people 
practice it—the falee and the true, the good and the bad 
all commingled together. In fact, she uses this term in 
many places, and uniformly when it includes what is bad 
and no good,—to signify just what and others mean, 
when we use the word, Superstition. Supply the word 
superstition in very many places whese the word religion 
occurs in this article, and the senze ie complete and ex- 
cellent. 





act of breaking into the house uf one ef their wealth- 
iest citizens, and having been arrested, they were 
now in the hands of the police. The respectability 
and well known integrity of Nir. Lee, the letter con- 
tinued, had induced his informants to make this com- | 
munication, that he might if ‘he chose visit ‘tis son | 
in his unhappy fail, and evident distress. 
The stunning effect which snch unexpected ti-| 
dings produced, may be imagine, but we showld firdl | 
in attempting to portray the feelings of the wretched | 
father and sister, and the far mere wretched and | 
guilty one, who by his wrong doings had wrought! 
uot only his own, but their sufferings. 





yprayers to that God to whom in his days of inno- 
cence and happiness he had at all times turned with 
feelings of adoration and filial affection. When at 
ast, he summoned resolution to go and confess all to | 
Helen, and ask her counsel, her eyes as red as his) 
with weeping, the kindness with whien she adminte- | 
tered to his wants, and the visible efforts she made) 


They went to him with bleeding and aching heerts, | 
but when they saw the pile and haggard look, the | 
glazed and wildly rolling eye, of one they both had | 
so fondly cherished, they forgot to question or to| 
chide him, and With that kindness and soothing ten- | 
derness, which that affection that follows its object | 
threugh all events, ever inspires’; ‘they sought to al- 


Our fair and talented corsespondent defines retigion te 
be, ‘* the outward expression of a theological theory.” — 
We think this is correct as far as it goes, but we use the 
term to embrace more than this, viz., religious theory or 
doctrine, piety or filial affection to God..experience or 
operations of mind and feelings, and, an outward expres- 
sion in form ef worship and moral duties; so that, 
while religion embraces prety, piety is but a part 


of religion; and while religion comprehends all true 


‘morality, morality is but a part of true religion. By 
morality here, we mean, the doing With a good intention, 


all those duties to our fellow beings which are obliga- 
tory onus frem the relations we sustain to each other.— 
We do not think it is proper to call any thing which is 
bad or wrong, RELIGION, or, if this use .of the term be 
alHiowable, then, certainly, we should be allowed to speak 
of true religion and false religion, good religion and bad 


to avoid the subject uppermost in both their minds, | leviate bis greater and more anguished distress.— | religion. 


ateuce disarmed him, “Obif she would say but 
one word,” thought he, “that Ll might tell her all, | 
how much relieved [ should feel; but as it is Lean) 
not, indeed [ can not !” 

How wretched was he during that tay, ant ;how 
gloomy and harrowing were his reflections’! He 
had played the evening before andslost, and madden- | 
ed by his luck, he had drank more deeply than ever | 
before ; and thus goaded on he had played again on | 
a higher wager, and again lost. And now what was 
heto do? ‘The knowledge of drunkenness—for Hel- 
en bad arisen to opemthe door to kim on the pre- 
ceeding evening—was degradation enough for.him 
in her eyes, and how eould he voluntarily add that of 
gambling ? But this must soon be known te her, :un- 
less he could redeem what was lost; for he had 


drawn: largely upon his father, and with a sense of) way marked out by the Moulder of minds. ‘They 


the heinousness of gambling which he had never:be- 

fore felt, he resolved to try once more. : 
AS the evening came on, be drew hs cap over his 

-eyes, and was proceeding softly down from his room 


But not long to an agonized mind alone were these | 
kindly attentions necessary. ‘The second day after | 
his urrest, he was seized with a raging delirious fe- | 
ver, antl when two weeks had passed—two weeks | 
whose hours had been marked with racking pain,and | 
troubled delirium, on the part of Edwin, and careful, | 
watching selicitude on the part of those who forgot | 
+his errors in his sufferings—-his pains had ceased,and | 
their watchings had ended, and he was taken from | 
the home of his childhood and borne to that last nar- | 
row bed, “wherethe wicked cease from treubling | 
and the weary be at rest.” 

Our tale is ended ; mournfully inileed, and need | 
we point the-‘moral ? Let those who are in theshub- | 
it of making frequent use of “I don’t care,” take | 
heed lest they all; for they are straying from the path- 


may not indeed pursue the same course or have that 
career as speedily terminated, as was Edwin Lee’s, 
but let them not deem themselves safe, for a just 
God reigneth, and righteous are his retributions. A 





to td Ubor, when.a quick ear heard the footsteps—a 
-tister's affection was watching over him ;.and.a 





philosepher as wall as wit.of the ent (lay has.re- 


macked, “ for what areaue vices but eur virtues run 


© 


We speak, it is true, of counterfeit money, and of true 
money—of bad money, and of good money, though, 
strictly speaking, nothing is money but the true and good. 
So it is,in my view, with the use of the term religion.— 
The true and proper exercise of the higher faculties of 
man—an exercise on divine.truth, and in harmony with 
love and justice and the laws of our being, is true relig- 
ton. A perverted use of these same faculties, is Super- 
stition,—the. direst curse of the world ! 

If ** religion is the outward expression of a theological 
theory,’’ &c. and we suppose that ** theological theory” 
to be entirely correct and true, and the outward ex- 
pression to correspond precisely to the inward, then, 
would not euch religion be entirely and perfectly good ’ 
Certainly. Here.our correspondent seems to admit that 
religion may be good, that ie, so-far.as itis the expres- 
sion of a correct theological theery,but yet, inthe great 
body of her communication,.and when contrasting relig- 
ion with Riety, she.uniformly sees. it:in a bad sense. She 














says, ‘* Religion demands the extinction of Piety,’ Re-| between the growth of that faculty in the human soul | feel for the woes of humanity, and a strong desire to aid 
ligion is strict to mark iniquity, and strict to punish which perceives and appreciates beauty, ‘‘and the de-|in the great work of placing our race inan exalted social 


every deviation with severity.” ‘*The tender mercies | velopment of our religious feelings.’’ Its philosophy. | and moral condition. Happy is he:who has faith inthe 
of religion are cruel’’—*Saul of Tarsus was devotedly | however, is too delicately touched, mystified and transcen- improvability of mankind, and labors for Yhe realization 
, dental, to suit our uncultivated taste. The golden wire | of a glorious ideal of a perfect state. Nevertheless it 


‘ . | 
religious’’—** Religion is arbitrary and mutable,’’ &c. | 


&e. 


Now, it is evident, the writer cannot mean “ pure | 


that pervades it is spun so fine as to appear shadowy in | 


behooves all reformers to be strong in faith, patient im 


religion,”’ as the apostle James calls it, in these instances our mental vision. We like some of the article on ** Re- | tribulation,long-suffering, and immutable in perseverance, 


of her use of this term. She must mean that, which 1s | 


generation and Faith,”’ still we think it similarly faulty | 


“To One Unseen,’ by H. Bacon, is a beautiful and 


called religion—which is practiced fur 1eligion—and ‘with the one just noticed. Perhaps the fault is in us. | touching piece of poetry. Its gentle tones, and tender 


passes in the world by that name—not the geniune reli- | 


gion of Jesus which was embodied in him and outwardly | 
expressed in his words and actions. 


The story of ‘‘Isabelle,’’ by Mrs. Case is very well de- 
signed,and well expressed. It lays open the natural opera- 
tions and feelings of the human mind, and exerts a health- | 


sentiments of beauty, affection and bereavement come 
home like a healing balm to the mourning parents’ woun— 
ded heart. St is not the voice of repining and boisterous 


Noah Webster's opinion of the usage of the term re- | ful moral influence by showing that wrong-doing, however grief, but, of affectionate remembranee, chastened sub~ 


ligion, is given in the fullowing language. 


| secret it may be kept from the world, corrodes the very | mission, Christian confidence and hope of reunion in 


Religion, in its most comprehensive sense, includes a | vitals of happiness in the heart of the transgressor— | Heaven. 


belief in the being and perfections of God, in the reve- | 


that neither gay society nor affluence can prevent this re- | 


** The Old Mill,’’ by Miss Edgarton, makes us think a 


. . : + ati » 3 r bie Tegt 
lation of his will to man, in man’s obligation to obey his | 54 that such punishment tends to induce reflection, | ttle about ‘*Old Barney Hill,’’ that used to stand up se 


commands, in a state of reward and punishment, and in | 
man’s accountableness to God; and also true godliness 
or piety of life, with the practice of all moral duties. 
2. Religion, as distinct fiom theology, is godliness or 
real piety in practice. 8. Religion, as distinct from vir- 
tue or morality, consists in the performance of the duties 
we owe directly to God, from a principle of obedience 
to his will. 4, Any system or faith or worship. — 

Religious. 1. Pertaining or relating to religion. 2. 
Pious; godly; loving and reverencing the Supreme Being 
and obeying bis precepts. 8. Devoted to the practice of 
religion. 

Religiously. 1. Piously; with love and reverence to 
the Supreme Being; in obedience to the divine commands, 
2. According to the rites of religion. 3. Reverently 
with veneration. 4. Exactly; strictly; conscientiously. 

Piety. 1. Piety in principle is a compound of venera- 
tion or reverence of the Supreme Being and love of his 
character, or veneration accompanied with love; and 
piety in practice is the exercise of those affections in 
Gbedience to his will and devotion to his service. 2. 
Reverence of parents or friends, accompanied with af- 
fection and devotion to their honor and happiness. 

We cite the preceding from Webster, to show the com- 
mon, and therefore authorized usage of the terms religion 
and piety. There is, undoubtedly, as much pretended, 
false Piety in the world, as there 1s of pretended, false 
religion; and we see not, why another writer might not, 
with as much appareat propriety, attribute to what is 
called piety among men, the same things and @vils that 
this writer attributes to religion; for, certain it is, that 
those who claim to themselves all the piety in the world, 
are the identical ones who possess the religion which she 
so graphically describes, and so justly and spiritedly de- 
precates. 

Let it be remembered however, as we close our re- 
marks, that it is not our object to find fault with what 
we believe to be the real meaning of Mrs. E. D. W. P. 
in her very able article on this subject. Our principal 
object is, to save any misapprehension with regard to 
her use of terms. Her essay, now before us, manifests 
a strong, active mind, having considerable acquaintance 
with the human heart, and one that has observed exten- 
sibly, minutely, and with reflection, the operations and 
movements of the religious world. 


The Rose of Sharon for 1847. 


Our readers are probably aware, that this popular ‘‘ANn- 


penitence and a return to duty, where alone the wander- | 
er may find a home of contentment and a well-spring of | 
refined, spiritual joy. | 

The Plate of ** The Empty Cradle,”’ with the bereav- | 
ed young mother bending over it, and the piece of poetry | 
by Mrs. N. T.Munroe, are pretty,and especially affecting 
to the many parents whose condition it represents. 

Of the merits of “*Wordsworth”’ by A. D. Mayo,a 
prose article, we do not feel competent to decide, having 
never read the writings of that popular author, save a 
few fugitive scraps. The perusal of thia article has in- 
spired us with a desire to read the ‘*Words-worth’’ so 
much and so highly recommended. 

“The Young Clergyman,’’? by Mrs. Frances Mayo 
Chesebro, is prettily written, and well calculated to do 
good by inspiring other young clergymen with a disposition 
to go and do likewise. If many of the young clergymen | 
and their wives who are hanging about our cities, would 
go back into the country and build up for themselves so- 
cieties, and settle with, them, we believe they would 
prove a greater blessing:to themselves and to community 
than they now do. We commend this story to our cler- 
gymen and also to their wives. It will not hurt them to 
read it over twice, and beside, it will beguile away a 
leisure half hour very pleasantly. It also affords a useful 
lesson to all who have a minister, as it regards their in- 
tercourse with him and his. 

‘* My Heart is sad,’’ by Miss M. A. H. Dodd commends 
itself to our feelings ae being true to Nature—breathing 
the spirit of poetry—and saddening the heart on which it 
breathes. 

**The Evening Star’’—plate and poetry—is altoge- 
ther a pretty picture—pleasant and bright as any Star 
that has ever witnessed young Ladies vows. We ad- 
mire its almost perfect simplicity. It is the production 
of the Editor. 

The piece entitled ** Condition of an Ancient Author,”’ 
by Philip H. Sears, is pleasant and instructive. It con- 
trasts the circumstances and feelings of ancient and 
modern authors, and arrives very justly at the conclusion, 
that **the ancient author’s condition was much better 
fitted for efforts of art, and fancy, and eloquence, than 
for works requiring comprehensive grasp of thought, or 





NuAL’’ is edited by Miss S.C. Edgarton, (now Mrs. 
Mayo,) and published by Abel Tompkins, Esq., of Bos- 
ton. The present issue is superbly bound in embossed 
Morocco, and the plates, seven in number, engraved by 
D. L. Glover, a young artist of much merit, are indeed 
beautiful. We cannot speak of the comparative merits 
of this annual with others of the season, for the reason, 
that we have read no other; but with regard to style of 


appearance and cheapness of price, we believe it com-| 


pares very favorably—that is favorable to the Rose. It 
contains articles from several writers in the Universalist 
denomination who are regarded as the best literary wri- 
ters the denomination affords, and consequently, the Rose 
is worthy of being preserved as a specimen of the literature 
of our order. It contains nothing peculiar to Universal- 
ist views of theology,—nothing that could give the least 
offence to the most fastidious limitarian. 

Of the merits of the several articles, we must speak 
just as we feel, reminding the reader, that we do not 
pretend to set up our taste and judgment as a standard 
for others. The first article by Thomas Starr King, en- 
titled ** Beauty and Religion,’’ appears to us to have 
been written with great care; but we like it less than 
any other piece of prose in the book—perhaps we ought 
to except *‘ Whittemore Hall.” It is a sort of phi- 
Bosophical essay on the indisputable relation that exists 








tragic depth of passion and sentiment.’ We believe, 
| we cannot quite agree with the author as to this expres- 
|sion, ‘* tragic depth of passion.’ Were not some of 
|the ancient writers remarkable for their, ** tragic depth 
of passion’’? 

We notice also,a long article by D. H. Barlow, on 
Shelley the poet. We think it quite too long, and with- 
jal, though sensible of our incompetence tu judge of the 
character of this strange compound of humanity, we 
cannot but feel suspicious that this writer praises him be- 
yond measure. 

The next is a poetic article,jentitled, **A Vision of my 
| Youth,’’ by Mrs. C. M. Sawyer. We can find no words 
to express our admiration of it, nor te convey any ade- 
quate idea of our more than ordinary emotions while pe- 
rusing these heaven-inspired lines. They are indeed, 

“ Like the music of Carryl, 
Sweet and mournful to the soul.” 

** Lydia Vernon” by Miss Edgarton is an excellent 
story, but we have not room to-describe it. Let every 
one read it who will and can, and rejoice in the triumph 
of good over the craft and machinations of evil. 

** Hope for Humunity,’’ by Horace Greely, is a strong 
and ably written article, on a good and charmingly glori- 
ous subject. It is, we believe, Mr. Greely’s favorite 








topic, and it shows that he has eyes to see and a heart to 


straight and bold, a few years ago, against the northeast 
sky. However, there is on the whole more music in the 
rumbling old thing, than one would at first suppose; and 
when tended by so good a miller, it grinds out a better 
grist of verse, with a dittle of the true flour of poetry in 
it, than amy other oki Mill we ever saw. We suppose, 
however, the credit is chiefly due to the good lady who 
tends it. But, ah! we are getting wild. The Old Milt 
is not a grist mill, nor a saw mill, but a veritable factory 
of some hind. Perhaps it abounds with spinners and 
weavers, and webs—i! so, all our talk about grinding 
out poetry, was out of place, and we should have talked 
of spinning ‘a yarn,’ or warping and weaving, and 
dressing ‘*A Piece.’’ 

** Her Mother’s Child,’’ by Miss Julia A. Fletcher.— 
This is one of the best stories we ever read. Its plan is 
notso great. (Indeed, wedo not believe this account to 
be a mere figment of imaginaton, planned by an inven- 
tive brain, and having no objective reality. No, we be- 
lieve ita history,every word of it—or, if not, it might be.) 
But the perfect simplicity, and naturalness in whichis 
portrayed the feelings of the poor, plebian ‘* Exile of 
Erin,’’ for his only remaining little daughter, who, as he 
said, was **Her Mother's Child’’—and that mother, 
sleeping fr o’er the blue sea im the distant ** Green Isle’” 
—his paternal anxiety for the friendless orphan, and the 
other cireumstances of the cuse, all tend to swell the 
bosom of the reader with feelings, at once tender and in- 
describable. 

On the whole, we like the Rose, and commend it to 
public favor. [tis a beautiful bowk fora present, or a 
keepsake. Price, $2, and we have no knowledge of 
any book of the kind being sold for a less price than this. 





We take the following from the Spirit of the Age. 

Died, in Bethel, Vt., Nov. 55th, Ruel Wright, aged 42. 

It is said to be the first instance of the death of an Odd 
Fellow in Vermont. The White River Lodge, of which 
he was one of the founders and an officer at his decease, 
took care of him in ‘sickness and buried him with the 
usual rites of the order. It is understood that the fra- 
ternity will not only extend to his widow and six orphan 
children the required benefils, but will ever continue te 
take that interest in, and care for their welfare, which 
their condition may require, and brotherly love dictate, 

If the impression should become general, that no Odd 
Fellows have died in Vermont, we fear there would be a 
general rush into the order, in order to evade the grim 
messenger; but, we believe, there have been two or 
three instances of death in the fraternity at Burlington, 
and a member of one of the Mass. Lodges died in Wes- 
ton last summer. 

The true work of the order consists in visiting, wateh- 
ing with and relieving the sick and distressed, assisting 
the widow, and protecting the orphan. We hope this 
work. has been and will be faithfully performed in the 
cases above referred to. 











Pastoral Visit, 

The East Montpelier Society will meet for a Pastoral 
Visit at the house of the Editor in this village. on Wed- 
nesday, P. M., the 23d inst. Doors open for all whe 
may wish to attend. Per order of Com. 





Br. Geo. H. Clarke, of Luckport, N. Y. has commenced 
preaching the gospel of a world’s salvation. 





Christmas Eve, 
The Universalist Society in Williston pur decora- 
ting their place of worship, the Town Hell. Ce Chaeane 


eve, Dec. 25. There will be appropriate ligious 
vices on the occasion. . 46 ” 
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Probably an Impostor. 

We have reteived a letter frem Ellensburgh, N. Y.. 
making inquiries about a man in that region who calls 
himself Farwell, and pretends that he is a Universalist 
preacher, and says he is a son, er some other relative of 
Br, Farwell of Barre. The letter before us, represents 
him as a dishonest man going abeut getting into debt 
which he probably does not design to pay. We have no 
knowledge of this man except what is contained in the 
letter before us, and a frjend of ours, at Malone, once 
mentioned to us such a man, At any rate, there is 
no such preacher belonging te the Universalist de- 
nomination, nor is thieman a sen of Br. Farwell of 
Barre, nor do we know anything about such a man. 
He is not known in this region. We therefore, caution 
4he public against this individual. 


Conference at Stanstead, (C. E. 


By request of the Universalist Society in Stanstead, I 
appoint the 2d Conference of the Northern Association 
et Universalists to be held in the Charch near Griffin's 
corners, the first Wednesday and Thursday in January. 
Preachers of this Association are all affectéenately invi- 
ted to attend, and all others whe can make et convenient. 
Please call on Br. J. Ward for direction ta places of en- 
dertainment. S. W. SQUIRE, Com. on Appt. 


Christmas at South Strafford. 


Religious services appropriate to the Anniversary of 
our Saviour’s Birth will be held in the Universalist Meet- 
ing-House in Strafford, on the evening of the 24th inst. 
Friends from abroad are invited. 

A. N. A. CARPENTER, for Committee. 


Christmas Celebration. 
* The birth of Jesus Christ, the Savior of the World, will 
be commemorated at the Brick Church, in Bakersfield, 
on the Eve of the 24th, by appropriate religious services. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all, far and near, to 
attend this Joyful anniversary. H. B.C. 


SRS SE 


Christanas Celebration. 


The advent of tle Lord Jesus Christ will be celebra- 
ted at Swanton Falls, Christmas eve, 24th inst. Ser- 
vives will be held the following day, morning, afternoon 
and evening. The public are respectfully invited to at- 
tend. w.§. 











Wews Department. 


— 


Meeting of Congress. 

The Congress of the United States convened in the 
Capitol at Washington, on Monday the 7th inst. The 
President's Message was read on Tuesday. It was re- 
ceived in full in this village on Friday morning Dec. L1th. 
We give below. a synopsis of the Message as reported by 
Telegraph ia Boston. 

The president says theMexican war was unprovoked 
hy the United States. After years of endurance of 
wnredressed wrongs on our part, Mexico commene- 
ed hostilities. Long before the advance of onr army 
to the Rio Granide we had a just cause for war. He 
reviews the course of Mexico from the declaration of 
independence, asa series of continued insults and 
spoilations upon the Americans, without redress. : 

Wen our claims were ascertained by convention 
we gave indulgence of payment, but only 3 of 20 in- 
atallments have been paid.— Mexico, he says, had a 
second time violated treaty, by refusing to carry In- 
to effect the Srh article of the treaty of 4843. 

He reviews the settiement of ‘Texas and the revo- 
Jution—endeavors to show the absurdity of Mexico 
making it a pretext for war—that Texas is still of her 








hibition of privateering upon the commerce of our'viti-| ‘ Who took care of the babies?” artlessly enquir- 
zens, shall be ridgidly enforced. ., {eda little girl on hearing her mother say thatall peo- 
he president re ds the passage of a law punish- | ple were once children. 

ing violations of that treaty as piracy, recommends letters | 
of marque, reviews the financial condition of the country | 
and recommends that the tariff of 1846 remain unaltered, | 
except that a war duty be laid upon sundry free articles, | 
and expresses the belief that it will yield, with these al-/ jrs annual Meeting at the Brick Church in this village on 
terations, a larger revenue, than the tariff of 1842. | Tuesday Dec. 22d, 1 o’clock, P.M 

The President then recommends a modification of the| 4 full delegation from every Bawn ia the County is 
Sub-Treasury, the creation of a branch mint in New | earnestly requested and expected to be present. 

York, the establishment ofa territorial government for | ELE BALLOU, Secretary. 
Oregon, with Indiaw agencies, land offices, and pre-emp- | ? 
tion rights to actuad settlers. 

He recommends that a provision’be made for a loan of 
Ten Millions of Dellars, to meet the extraordinary in- | 
crease of public expenditures, until June, 1848—one half! 
to be expended during the year 1847, amd the other half! ; 
during 1848, should the war continue solong. He also | Sunday in Dee. , , re 
recommends a graduation and reduction in the price of | Br. Warren appoints to preach in Williamstown on the 
public lands, anda sale of the mineral lands; and that | 3d Sunday of Dec. 
no appropriations be made for objects which admit of| Br. V.G. Wheelock will preach in Craftsbury the 3d 
postponement without great detriment to the public ser- | Sabbath in December. 
vice, Br. V.G. W i i i 

He states the Government expeases up to the 30th of | gi) rAd in — will proach in Cambuidge on the 
July last, to have been 28 milliens of dollars—that the | c 
public debt due Ist Dec. 1846, was about 24 millions of | —— — 
dollars, of which about 17 millions were on the 4th of | 
March, 1845, making the debt contracted since the 4th | 
of March, 1845. up to the 30th Suly, about 6 millions. 





County Temperance Society. 
The Washington County Temperance Society will hold 





Appointments. ~s 


Br. 8. W. Squire appoints to preach in Ludlow the 3d 








Married. 

In Burlington, Wednesday, Dee. 2d, by Rev. Joha 
Gregory, Mr. Frederic A. Abby, of Champlain, N. Y. to 
Miss Surah A. Aubrey, of Burlington. 

In Glover, Oct. 13th, by Rev. S. W. Squire, Mr. Sau- 
ren Morse, of Wheelock to Miss Rosina Coomer, of G. 


Wuatine.—On Monday morning two large fin-' 
backs (whales) were seen playing side and side in | 
Provincetown harbor, whereapon Capt. Cook of the | 
hark Fairy, and Capt. Soper late of the brig Sa’ml | 
Thomas, manned two bouts and pounced upon the |~ 
leviathans before they could see them, Capt. Cook | 
gave his customer a harpeen anda lance as quick | 
as he could dart, and turned him up in about 15 min- | 
utes. Capt. Soper also fastened to the other, but so | and Watey Leonard, aged six years and eight months.— 
far aft as to not affect the vitals, in consequence of | It is said that she was a lovely and thoughtful little girl. 
which he could not get alongside to lance him, The | She selected her own burial place some time previous te 
whale ran his Goat te Truro, and after cutting down | her death, and accordiagly was interred in one of the 
the chocks of the boat with the line and making her | neighboring towns. May God’s blessing heal the wound- 
leak, the lime wascut and the whale escaped with the |¢4 hearts of those that mourn, 8. W. Squire. 
harpoon aad about 50 fathoms of line. Capt. Cook| I Glover, Nov. 29th, Mrs. Nabby, wife of Joseph 
brought kis whale to Provincetown in triumph. It | @f¥. aged 65 years. My personal acquaintance with 
is over fifty feet long aud will make about 25 bbls of | S8'e" Gray was quite limited. But I am credibly inform- 
oil. Finbacks are the most dangerous whales to \‘s “en on one of the truly excellent of the earth. 
capture, on account of their uncommon speed.—Bos- | aoe pb 9 mother she was affectionate and tender— 
tén Poet. | As a neighbor beloved by all—as a Christian honest and 

sha | truthful. Free to express her doubts and fears wher they 
Gen. La Veus, previous'to hiv'departure, publish-; “e"e Pressed upon her, and equally free in her Inet 
ed the following letter of thantes in-«La Patria:— | Sickness when she had obtained that hope which like an 


+ ey , - janchor to the soul, to let that confidence be known to 
Farewell.—¥inding myself at perfect liberty, and | the world. One day when conversing with her upon the 


at the moment of my return to my beloved country, | subject of death, she said she never thought that she ceuld 
I deem it to be my duty to make a public manifesta- | feel as she now felt in regard to it. But now all fears 
tien of the gratefud feelings which I entertain for the | were banished. She felt that to die was to go home. 
repeated demonstrations of respect and kindness | And finally, when the day of her exit did come I am told 
which in connection with my companions in misfor-| that by fuith she behéld the rapturous scene, and repeat~ 
tune, I have received from all those persons to whem | edly exclaimed, Oh how beautiful. May the mother’s 
| have been united by the ties of friendship. | mantle fall upon the surviving daughter. God smile gra- 
In bidding adieu to my friends, and citizens gener- | ©!0USly upon the bereaved husband and children. 8. W. 8. 
ally, | have the pleasure of doing so, overwhelmed ssllentaranteemsreiean Pacweree 
with gratitude for the many indications of respect : 
which have been shown to me, and ef assuring <a ee ST AT EOF VERMONT. 
all, that although I may be far from this country, 1 | TO THE FREEMEN OF THE FOURTH CONGRESSION- 
will never forget the kind treatment with whieh |) <. eREAG AL DISTRICT. 7 
gb : nee wa. the authorities designated by the Statute te 
have been honored, nor the gratitude & owe to all | canvass the votes given on the second Thesday of No- 
those persons who have contributed to fessen the bit- | vember A. 1). 1846, in the Fourth Congressional District, for a 
terness of the situation in which [ was placed. | Representative to represent this State in the Congress of the 
A sacred duty demands my immediate return to 


United States, have given rotice to the undesigned, Governor 
my native land, where [ will ardently cherish the hope 


| Of said State, that no person has received a majority of all the 
‘ ( ' : | votes given in said District, and have forwarded to | - 
of meeting with an opportunity of responding to the eaten 
many manifestations of esteem which have been ex- 














Died. 


In Glover, Oct. 10th, Watey W., daughter of Maj. John 














j ment of the number ef vetes given for each person, as follows, 
jfowit: 


tended to me by many friends. Confining myself for | Lucius B. Peck 4287 
the present to the purpose of expressing, through the Sb aes ee Fd 
medium of this paper, the eternal gratitude of my we ae 1462 





p i ; NY | Newell Kinsman 3, A. Jadson2, Thoraas Bartlett, Jr. 2.7 
brother officers and myself and of tendering our sin® | Bartlett 1, Bennett Palmer 1.3. Gridley 1, Robert napa 


eere thanks for the many disinterested acts of kind-| George Putnam 1,0, W Butler J, and Elkannah Shaw 1; 
ness which have been shown us, | Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises. you are 
Romuto Diaz pe ta Vega. | eavired to meet in the several towns in said District, on the 





territory—argues that ‘Texas always extended to the | 
Rio Grande—that Mexico never placed the war on | 
that question, but avowedly intended. to reconquer | 
all Texas. This caused the advance of Gen. ‘Lay-| 
lor to the Rio Grande. 

‘The President reviews the progress of the war, 
the peace propositions, the Mexican revolutions and 
polities, casts the whole odium of continued hostili- 
upon Mexico. Paredes, being abstinately kostule to 
the United States, rose to power upon the war spirit 
—there was no hope of peace with him; aad Santa 
Anna being more pba Big orders were given to the 
Commodores of the squadrons not to obstruct his en- 
trance ito Mexico. lt remains te be seen if his re- 
turn does not yet lead to pacific adjustment, 

He congratulates the country on the brilliant achieve- 
ments of Our army and Navy—on the conquest of Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, Coahuila and Tamaulipas—and rec- 
‘emends a vigorous prosecution of the war, asthe moat 
‘effective way of obtaining a speedy and honorable peace. . 

Assurances have been received from the Spanish Gov- 


| atthe saine places where the meetings were last held for the 

~ election of a representative to Congress, to elect a person: te 

‘The amount of specie which.came out in the steam- | "epresent this State in the Congress of the United States, 

er Caledonia, was twenty five thousand pounds ster-| — meetings are to be conducted in ail things, according te 
q | the previsions of the statute in such case made and provided. 

ling. | Given under my hand and the Seal af said State, at Enos. 

| burgh, the Ist day of December, in the year of our Lord one 


New Orleans Nov. 25, 1846. | first Tuesday of January next, at one o’clock in the afternoon, 





ernment that ber treaty stipulationa, relative to the pro- 


Increase oF Paurers. An additional sum of six 
thousand datlars was on Monday night, appropriated 
by the Board ef Alderman of New York, for the ben- 
efit ef the Alms House, in answer to a prayer of the 
Comptroller. 


The support of the dogs in the U. States is estima- 
ted to cost 7 millions of dollars per annum! 


PraisewortHy. Nearly $200@ have been centrb- 
uted by the citizens and Odd Fellows’ Ledges of 
Marblehead, Mass., to assist in relieving the numer- 
ous widows and orphanchildren whose hushends and 
fathers were lost in the eleven Grand Bank schoon- 
ers which were overwhelmed in the gale of the 19th 


| thousand eight hundred and forty-six, and of the Independenee 
| of the United States, the seventy-first. 
HORACE EATON. 
By the Governor, 

Frepericx Bitiancs, Secretary 


REGISTER & ALMANAC FOR 1847. 


W E have received a supply of the Register for the pext 
year, and shall be ‘happy to supply cash orders at the 
earliest notice. The Register and Almanac is got up in style 
similar to that for the currenr year, but contains 12 more pages, 
and is sold for the same price. Six deilars and half per hon. 
dred. one dollar per doren, and twelve and half cents single. 
Send in your cash erders early. a 








AKER’S ESSAWY’S ON THE CIvVit. 
sale at this Office, also by the Author — ets J 





of September 4 


price 12 1-2 cts. single. The usual discount will be made 
‘those who purchase by the dazen ar hundred. 4 
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these little ones should perish.” The exordium of | nineteenth century, these children learn little; little 


Poetry. ; __| the discourse suys,—* There are two classes of men | that is good, much thatis bad. In 'y intense life 
id ae mer the N » York Tribuin ribuine.) Me who are weak and little; one is a little by nature con- | around them, they unavoidably becomné virious, ob- 
‘om e ive . 


sisting of such as are born with feeble powers, not | scene, deceitful, and violent. ‘They will hie—steab 
strongly capable of self help: the other is little hy | be drank. How can it be otherwise? 

position, comprising men that are permanently pune | “If you could know the life of one of those poor 
and ignorant.”-= A man may be said to perish when | lepers of Buston—you would wonder, and weep. 
he is ruined;—when he fails to attain the degree of | Let ive take one at random out of the mass. € 
| was born, unwelcome, amid wretchedness and want. 


The Conservative, 
BY REV. T, L. HARRIS. 
Enslaved, down-trodden, spirit-blind he lieth 
Within that blood-wet Golgotha, the Past: 
Hearing the vulture brood that ever crieth 
Amid the shadows in that grave-yard vast, 
Nought is from God to him, save that he readeth, 
Graven of old upon the mouldered stone: 
Though glory beams from far, no ray he heedéth 
Save the blue copse-fight flickering there alone: 
In owling wisdom through the dark he wanders 
Raking old creeds from Pagan, Jewish tombs: 
O’er worn Tradition reverently he ponders, 
Weaving for night still deeper, darker, glooms: 
All living men to him are shadowy seemings, 
Like those who o’er Tartarian fame waves tread: 
All present truths and splendors are but dreamings,— 
Light, Lnowledge, Power, all embalmed and dead. 


manhood he might attain under the average circum- 
stances of this present age, and these present men.” | His coming increased both. Miserably he struggles 
We chovose to give an extract in which perishing through his infancy less tended than the lion’s whelp, 
children are referred to; we select this because to He becomes a hoy, Hes covered only with rags, 
little is said of them—the charity of the world | and those squalid with long accumulated filth, He 
thinks too of little preventives, that are better than! wanders about your streets, too low even to seek em- 
cures. | ployment—now snatching from a gutter half rotten 
‘* Let me begin with NEGLECTED AND ABANDONED | 'tult which the owner flings away. He is ignorant; 
CHILDREN; Weall know how large and beautitul he bas never entered a school house; to him the al- 
a provision is made for the public education of the Pphabet is a mystery, He is young in years, yet old 
people. About « fourth part of the city taxes are for |'0 misery. ‘There is no Hope in his face. He herds 
jthe public ‘schools. Yet one not familiar with this | with others like himself, low, ragged, hongry wn 
‘place is astonished atthe number of idle, vagrant idle. If Misery loves company, he finds that satis- 
| boys and girlx in the streets. It appears from the | faction. Follow bim to his home ut night, he herds in 
<* Blind infidel!’ he names the true REFORMER} | late census of Boston, that there are 4,948 children | @ cellar; in the same sty with bis father, mother, sis- 
** Accursed,’’ he styles the Great, the Pure. the Free; | between the ages of four and fifteen, who attend no | ters, brothers, ani) perhaps yet other families of like 
Progress and Light he strives with from his corner, ‘school, fam not speaking of truant, occasional ab-|\ degree. What served bim for dress by day, is his 
‘ . . . . | 
Like him who with his sceptre fought the sea: | Sentees, but of children whose names are not regis- | only hed for night, 1 oF . 
‘“ Down, with the Brave who strive to free the bonds-| tered, at school permanent absentees, Now, if we, _‘ Well, this boy steals some trifle—a biseuit, a bit 
man!* jallow that 1,948 of these are kept in some sort of | Of rope, or a knife from a shop window—he is seix- 
°Tis just that Men like brutes are bonght and sold: | restraint by their parents, and have, or have had, | ed and carried to jail. The day comes for trial. He 
He who for Freedoin toils is God’s doomed foreman, |some little pains taken with their culture at home; | i marched through the streets in hand-cuffs—the 
For slavery was by him ordained of old. that they are feeble and do not begin to attend school | COMpanion of drunkards and thieves—thus deaden- 
Up with the gallows let it stand forever!t so éarly as most, or that they are precocious, and | ing the little set-respect which Mature left even in 
ine vat wens. \ Lay yaa ailage complete their studies before fifteea—or, or for sonie | 89 Outcast’s bosom. He sits there chained like n 
Blows iad on ies ’ hee setele demandeth crime; /Oter good reason are taken from school and put to | beast—a boy in irons! the sport and moockery of mien 
Duaee love meedete badlacianthe catice: : soine useful business—there still remain 3,000 child- | vulgar as the common sewer, His trial comes. Of 
O’er bad ae ward et nite Dette Ns ear ren who never attend any school, turned loose into Course he is convicted. ‘Phe show of his counten- 
In Christ’s pa speed the flaming desolation / your streets! Suppose there is some error in the | @NCe Is witness against birn, His rags and dirt, his 
; . counting—that the number is overstated one-third, | *gnorance, bis vagrant habits, his idleness—all testify 


Our Deity is named the God of War.*’ , ‘ , | . ° v! ) ; 
Thus cries the blind Conservative, who drinketh still there are left 2,000 young vagrants in the streets *gainst him. ‘That face so young, and yet so impu~ 
of Boston! dent, so sly, so writ all over with embryo of villainy, 


Blood from the purple vintage of the Past, ¢ d 
And from the love and warmth and splendor shrinketh “What will be the fate of these 2,000 children?) '5 evidence enough. The jury are soon convinced # 
Like a cold corpse in coffin-shrouding fast! Some men are superior to circumstances; so well | for they see his temptations in his look, and surely 
horn they defy ill breeding, There may be children | know that in such a condition men will steal: yes, 

so excellent and strong they cannot be spoiled. Sure- they themselves would steal. The judge represents 





The weary Earth whose broken Heart is bleeding 
From every wound and scar and vein and pore, 





Groans that ceaselessly that man, her wounds unheeding 
Should war with truth, and Hate and Crime adore. 
Oh, shame, that, blind to his divinest mission, 
Should dream and drivel so the Livina Man, 
When worlds and suns of Truth upon bis vision 
Dawn brighter far than e’er since Time began. 
Awake, O Slumberer, in the darkened ages, 
Claim thy great birth right, rise redeemed and free, 
The Present’s tife, the Future’s burning pages, 
With Trutn and Love are eloquent to thee. 
Burst the old dungeons that so dark surround thee, 
Like some New Wor cp that breaks through the gloom 
to light, ‘ 
And joining with the SrronG and FREE around thee, 
Toil for the Race with consecrated might! 





*See Fuller on Souther Slavery. ; 
+See Cheever and Lewis on Capital Punishment. 





Miscellany. 

“The Perishing Classes.” 
OR, THOUGHTS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

Tuis is certainly the most mournful of all the ep- 





ly there are some who will learn with no schoo!; boys the Law, and that practically regards it a crime even 
of vast genius, whom you cannot keep frow learning. fora boy to be weak and poor, Our common Law 
Others are of wonderful moral gifts, whom no cir- | !t seems to me, is based on Mighs, vot Right. So he 
cumstances can make vulgar; they will live in the |! burried off to jail nt a tender age, and inade legal- 
midst of corruption and keep clean through the in- | ly the companion of felons. Now the State has bine 
nate refiuement of a wondrous soul. Out of these | wholly in her power; by that rough adoption, hax 


-| though their bodies crave activity. 


| 8,000 chillren there may be three of this sort; it were | 
| foolish to look for more than one ina thousand. The | 


| 2,997 depend mainly on circumstances to help them; | 


| yes, to make their eharacter. 


| Send them to school | 
janmd they will learn. 


Give them good precepts, goud | 
-Xainples, they will also become good. Give them 

j bad precepts, bad examples, and they become wick- | 
jed. Send them half clad uncared for into your! 
streets. and they grow up hungry savages, greedy for | 
; crime, 

| ‘What have these abandoned children to help 
jthem? Nothing—litterally nothing! ‘hey are idle 
They are poor 
| iH-clad, and ill-fed. There is nothing about them to | 
| foster self-respect; nothing to call forth their con- | 
| science, to awaken and cultivate their sense of Re- | 
‘ligion, ‘They find themselves beggars in the wealth 

lof'a city; idlers in the midst of its work. Yes sav- | 
jages in the midst of civilization. ‘Their concious- | 


omde him her own child—and sealed the indenture 
with the jailorskey. His hand-cuffs are the symbol 
of his souship to the state. She shuts hin in her 
college for the little. What does it teach him: Scieneé, 
Letters; even Morals amt Retigion? Little enough 
of that, even in Boston, and in most counties of Mass., 
I think nothing at all—not even a trade which he can 
practice when his term.expires! Ihave been told a 
story—and [wish it might be falsely told—of'a boy, 


‘in this city, of sixteen, sent te the House of Corree- 


tion for five years because he stole a bunch of keys, 
and coming out of that jailat twenty-one unable fo 
write, or read, or calculate, and with no trade but 
that of picking oakum. Yet hehad been fonr years 
the child of the State—and in that College for the 
Poor! Who would employ sueh a reputation; with 
such a youth; with the smell of the jail in bis very 
breath? Not your shrewd men of business—they 
know the risk! not your respectable nen, members 


ithets which have been applied to the ‘ classes” in| Ness is that of an outcast—abandoned and forsaken jof churches and all that; not they! Why it would 


society. lt isthe title to a discourse preached in 
Boston by 'Tuepore Parker,—a name elsewhere 
connected with mauy errors, but here with many 
truths. Weare thankful the sermon is published and 
that thousands have already been circulated. ft is 
a seasonable discourse; and why cannot the Christian 
world be aroused to a practical application of its im- 
yressive truth? ‘ Begining at Jerusalem,” was the 
Savior’s command to his Apostles and desciples, in 
reference to their work in the regeneration of the 
world, for he well kriew that thus they could operate 
most directly, to the best effect, and with the least 
possible waste of means atid time. But the sad fact 
” «* Distance lends enchantment to the view.” 

of the wanting and perishing; ‘afar off they are dress- 
ed in a romantic interest, aud the imagination is fired 
by its own dreams, which would be dissipated ina 
moment by coming near to to the real objects them- 
selves. ‘Too many Christians are like those pathetic 
husbauds and wives, who write very tender letters 
when seperated, but are not very gentle and good- 
bemnred « when cogether at home. 

There are great evils all around us. The more 
direct our efforts, the better the hope of success, 
‘The “ perishing classes” embrace so vasta number, 
that the mention of it chills the blood, and makes the 
soul tremble! 

The turo and application given to the text used by 
Mr. Parker, is unique; and it is eloquent, because 
foreible. The text is, Matt. xviii. 14, * It is not the 
will ef your Father which is in heaven, that one of 


jby men. In cities, life is intense amongst all chisses, | 
So are the passions, and appetites of such children | 


hurt a man’s reputation for piety to do good in that 
way. Besides the risk is great, and it argues a great 


are strong and violent. Their taste is low; their |deal more Christianity than it is popular to have, for 
wants clamorous. Are Religion and Conscience |4 respectable man to employ such a youth, He in 
there to abate the fever of passion and regulate de- | forced back intocrime again. 1 say forced—for hon- 
sire? ‘The moral class and the cultivated, shun these |est men will net employ him when the State shoves 


poor wretches, or look on with stupid wonder. Our | 
rifle is that the Whole need the Physician—not the 

Sick. They are left ajmost entirely to herd and con- | 
sort with the basest of nen; they are exposed early | 
and late to the worst influences, and their only com- | 
rades are men whom the children of the Rich are | 
taught to shun as the pestilence. To he poor, is 
hard enough in the country, where artificial wants 
are few, and those eusily met, where all classes are 
humbly clad, and none fure sumptuously every day. 
But to the poor in thecity, where a hundred artificial 
desires daily claim satisfaction, and where too, it is 
difficult for the Poor to satisfy the natural and una- 
voidable wants of food and raiment; to be hungry, 
ragged, dirty, amid luxury, wantonness and refine- 
ment; to be miserable in the midst of abundance, 
that is hard beyond all power of speech. Look, | 
will not say ut the squalid dress of these children, as 
you see them prowling about the markets and wharves 
or contending in the dirty lanes and by-places into 
which the Pride of Boston has elbowed so much of 
her misery—look at their faces! Haggard as they 
are, meagre and pale and wan, Want is not the worst 
thing written there—bat Cunning, Fraud, Violence, 
and Obscenity, and worst of all, Fear! 





him out of jail. Soon you will have him in acourt, 
again to be punished more severely. ‘Then he goew 
to the State prison, and then again, till Death mer- 
citully ends his career! 


(T'o be continued.) 





thousand barrels of flour are frozen in on the 
ork cannals. 
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